to take a "participation" to the amount of $900,000 in the financing syndicate shows that he was already a man of means; but judged by the standards of the time, he was not yet a man of great wealth. It was the Union Pacific that ultimately enriched him, and when, in 1898, he began to buy its stock, he was counting on his own ability to make immensely valuable a property which was then worth comparatively little. Speaking of these early investments, Mr. Otto H. Kahn says:
He caused his associates to wonder and doubt, by buying all of the Union Pacific common that he could accumulate up to the price of 25 or thereabouts. He must have acquired many thousands of shares, for the stock had long been selling freely between 15 and 20. It was considered to have but very little intrinsic value, and there were no dividends in sight for the preferred, much less for the common stock. I recollect an influential financial personage saying to me about these purchases, which at the time attracted a good deal of comment, " You see the man is essentially a speculator. He is putting everything he has, and more, into Union Pacific common and preferred at these prices. He will come to grief yet." l
Mr. Harriman, however, was not speculating, in the proper, or even the popular, sense of that word. When a capitalist buys a run-down farm, on the chance that it may appreciate in value with the in-
1 Edward Henry Harriman, by Otto H. Kahn (New York, 1911), pp. 14-15-